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or years a postal employee 

BB ives: in Wheaton, MD, had 

Fi receiving his monthly is- 
sue of Reader's Digest in the mail. 
Then, he found the July 1979 issue 
tucked in a plastic bag and at- 
tached to the knob of the front 
door of his house. 

Suddenly, the threat of alterna- 
tive delivery had hit home. 

Yes, most of us are familiar with 
the package delivered by United 
Parcel Service. We’ve become pain- 
fully aware that we’ve lost the 
major share of this once lucrative 
parcel business to a private car- 
rier. But few of us may realize that 
every time we pick up a news- 
paper thick with advertising inserts 
or receive a sales-solicitation 
phone call, the chances are that’s 
business lost to the Postal Service. 
And perhaps jobs as well. 

More and more magazine pub- 
lishers are turning to private 
carriers, for instance. 

Gordon C. Morison, Assistant 
Postmaster General for Customer 
Services, has some indication of 
the volumes we’re losing, but he is 
quick to point out that we’re not 
standing still letting it happen. 
Major new programs have been 
developed, regulations have been 
streamlined and a strong emphasis 
has been placed on service to 
counteract these competitive 
thrusts. 

For example, says Morison, 
Hearst Publications (Good House- 
keeping, Popular Mechanics, 
House Beautiful, Harper's Bazaar, 
Sports Afield) are diverting more 
than 100,000 copies a month to 
private carriers. This total is ex- 
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pected to increase five-fold within 
a year. 

Better Homes & Gardens now 
has 180,000 per month delivered 
by private firms and says it will 
increase that total significantly 
within a year. 

Daily, private carriers hand de- 
liver 230,000 copies of the Wall 
Street Journal. Expansion is 
planned. 

The major book clubs are also 
conducting tests with private car- 
riers. 

In all these cases, the major rea- 
son for defecting from the Postal 
Service is cost. (To reduce the cost 
and complications of doing busi- 
ness with the Postal Service, earlier 
this year a Joint Industry/Postal 
Service Task Force on Alternative 
Delivery Services made many 
recommendations to streamline 
postal regulations, and some have 
already been put into effect.) 

While First-Class Mail has gen- 
erally weathered the storm of 
alternative delivery systems, we 
cannot afford to be smug, says 
Morison. 

Some utility companies have at- 
tempted to hand-deliver bills to 
customers in the past, but many 
have found this approach more 
costly than using the Postal Serv- 
ice. Although some firms persist, 
it does not appear that this type of 
activity is a significant threat to us, 
Morison says. 

However, the emergence and 
rapid growth of electronic com- 
munications, such as facsimile, in- 
creased telephone usage and elec- 
tronic funds transfer do pose a 
great danger to First-Class Mail, 


says Morison. 

For instance, increasing use of 
“800” telephone numbers has cut 
into business reply mail, and in the 
next six years, some studies esti- 
mate the number of messages sent 
by facsimile will increase 10 times. 

“Overall,” says Morison, “the 
Postal Service’s volume has con- 
tinued to grow but its share of the 
expanding message market has 
declined from 29% in 1950 to 
about 16% in 1978.” 

Electronic funds transfer sys- 
tems through which individuals 
can pay their bills with a telephone 
call or have things like Sccial 
Security payments directly depos- 
ited in their bank account can 
divert as much as eight billion 
pieces of First-Class Mail by 1985, 
Morison adds. “A householder 
once may have paid a dozen bills 
a month by mail; today the finan- 
cial institution with a telephone 
bill-payer plan sends only one ac- 
knowledgement, creating a net loss 
to us of about 11 pieces of First- 
Class Mail for every householder 
who participates.” 

As a result, we could reach a no- 
growth point in our First-Class 
Mail volume, Morison notes. 
“That’s why we must continue to 
investigate new services and espe- 
cially electronic technologies so 
that we can gain a share of this 
important market.” 

The Postal Service is also facing 
strong competition from special- 
ized air-freight forwarders, Fed- 
eral Express, general air-freight 
forwarders, commercial airlines, 
surface carriers, and in-house de- 
livery services where company em- 
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The Postal Service is also the alternative for many of our competitors, who use Express Mail to their advantage. For instance, at 
Washington, DC, National Airport's Mail Facility at least 30% of the over-the-counter Express Mail business comes from private 


carriers such as Airborne. 


ployees carry business mail be- 
tween offices or plants. 

One major answer to this form 
of competition is Express Mail and 
Express Mail Metro Service. 

Express Mail business, which 
came on line in 1970, has grown 
from $134,000 a year to an ex- 
pected $135 million in 1979. “We 
are looking toward $200 million 
next year,” Morison adds. 

Express Mail Metro Service, 
introduced in 25 cities just recently, 
is proving a winner according to 
many independent and unofficial 
auditors, such as newspapers 
which are testing the same-day 
service where it is available. 

For example, the Columbus, OH, 
Citizen-Journal ran a story titled 
“Same-day mail delivery test 
passes with flying colors here.” A 
reporter had left an eight-ounce 
package at a Newark, OH, Post 
Office at 9:45 a.m. It arrived at a 
Bexley, OH, apartment at 1:40 
that afternoon. 

Another bright spot is Carrier 
Route Presort Third-Class Mail. 
Mailers can save $15 per thousand 
pieces of mail over regular bulk 
third-class rates by presorting to 
carrier routes. They must deposit 
at least 2,000 items and have at 
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least 10 pieces per route. The post- 
age is 6.9 cents for an item weigh- 
ing up to 3.7 ounces compared to 
8.4 cents for regular bulk third- 
class mail. The reduced rate applies 
to city delivery, rural route, postal 


box and highway contract route 
pieces. “It represents an excellent 
buy,” Morison says, “for the ad- 
vertiser seeking the best return for 
his advertising dollar.” 


The answer for second class is 
more elusive, but we clearly must 
continue to streamline regulations 
and give the best service possible 
for our customer’s money. 

Adds Postmaster General 
William F. Bolger: “We can help 
stem the tide of alternative delivery 
systems if each and every one of 
us works as if our future is on the 
line... because it is.” @ 





Meeting the competition 


The Postal Service has and is con- 
sidering a number of new programs 
to meet competitive threats and to 
take advantage of new technologies. 
Here are a few of them: 


First-Class Mail 

(1) Presort. 

C1) INTELPOST. 

(1) Electronic Computer Originated 
Mail (E-COM). 

Express Mail 

[) Express Mail Metro Service. 

C) Five new countries, including 
Canada, have been added to the 
International Service, bringing 
13 nations on line. 

Second-Class Mail 

(] Carrier Route Presort. 

1) Centralized payment of postage 
is being evaluated. 

() Use of detached labels is being 
evaluated. 





Third-Class Mail 

(] Carrier Route Presort. 

(J Mailers can mail non-identi- 
cal pieces in bulk mailings. 

[) Regulations regarding tip-ons 

(attachments) for catalogs were 
simplified. 
List sequencing services—put- 
ting a mailer’s list in the order 
the carrier delivers mail—have 
been improved. 

Fourth-Class Mail 

(1) A classification proposal is 
pending before the Postal Rate 
Commission for bulk parcel 
post sub-class that would have 
the effect of reducing the post- 
age costs of many customers 

[) Centralized payment of postage 
is being evaluated. @ 














But through it all you'll find 
a quiet pride. A pride in getting the 
job done, and the mail handlers in 
Philadelphia do just that. 

“We got an orange light on; 
we got to get to work,” says 
Raymond Barnes, a new mail 
handler. Moments later, pouches 
and sacks are on a conveyor from 
the back of a trailer moving to an 
open chute where Barnes’ partners 
dropped them. 


The name of the game is teamwork 


t’s a constant battle of 
aching muscles. 

That’s the life of a mail 
handler on the tours at the General 
Post Office in Philadelphia. 

A battle on winter nights when 
the cold and the dampness knife 
through a body. A battle in August 
when the heat and humidity make 
breathing difficult. 

Every day there’s the dust and 
the dirt that the constant motion of 
trucks churns into the air. Then 
there’s the noise that echoes 
throughout the terminal. 

Belts constantly moving... 
sacks dropped into mail chutes... 
other sacks lazily rolling down 
chutes destined for trucks head- 
ing to Detroit or Lancaster or New 
York City. Men and women un- , 
loading and loading countless Above, John Regan and Greg 
thousands of sacks a night. Reese take a moment to pause in 

; their busy schedule while right 

A man or woman working on the 


Otis Cunningham continues to 
dock builds up a sweat fast. move the mail. 
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There are a lot of veterans 


working with Barnes on this night. 


Men and women with 10, 15 or 


more years experience on the dock. 
James Alexander is one of them. 


He’s spent 12 years as a mail 
handler and this night he is seeing 
to it that two other new men get 
the job done right. 

“Down here,” he says, “it’s not 
that complicated. Actually a per- 
son could stand by and watch 


what's done.” 
Alexander says his main job 
in training new mail handlers 
is to make sure that safety proce- 
dures are followed. “I tell them to 
be careful pushing loads around. 
There are open holes (mail chutes) 
and if they don’t see them... 
“Well, I’ve seen guys fall down 
them,” continues Alexander. 
“You just got to keep your wits 
about you,” he adds. 


Not far from Alexander a load 
of bees is being loaded on a trailer. 
One man points out how gingerly 
they are being handled. “I’ve seen 
them break open and go all over 
the place, but normally they’re 
passive,” he says as he puts them 
in the back of the truck. 

There are two yellow lines that 
run the length of the terminal. It’s 
a tiny “turnpike” for the mail han- 
dlers’ yellow forklift and dinky. 


continued 





Every one makes sure the dinky 
and forklift are not scooting be- 
tween those two lines when they 
cross it. 
“I’ve had two accidents in 
16 years,” says Jesse Bullock, 
a mail handler in Philadelphia 
since 1946. “No one was seriously 
hurt, just tapped on the backside.” 
Every night Bullock makes 
hundreds of trips back and forth 
in his dinky, pushing hampers of 
mail to outgoing trucks. “Every 


night, it’s get this, get that, all 
night long,” Bullock says as one of 
the supervisors points to a hamper 
on its way to Baltimore. 

“It’s just like a family here. As 
long as you do the work, the super- 
visors are very, very considerate,” 
he says. 

Patricia Scott steps aside as 
she sees the forklift, driven by 
Otis Cunningham, heading down 
the yellow lined turnpike with a 
load of newspapers. There are two 


Among the many people who keep the mail moving on the Philadelphia 
Post Office dock are the four men below; lower right, the mail is lowered 
into a chute; upper right, the bags are ready to be loaded into the trucks. 


Dock work is not for 
men only, according to 
Patricia Scott, above 





women on this tour, but the other 
woman is off this night. 

“We get along fine with the 
men,” she says. A school teacher 
during the day, Scott used to be a 
forklift driver herself. She started 
as a mail handler in 1968 when 
she was in college and enjoys her 
work. 

“I guess it’s a release of mental 
stress and strain to let go and be 
one of the guys,” she says. ““No 
question, it is a family here.” 

Clarence Dixon is the group 
leader and has worked as a mail 
handler for 25 years. “Sure it’s 
hard work, but we all look out for 
each other. I make sure everyone’s 
wearing the right clothing and 
lifting properly.” 

Dixon says the men and women 
on his tour bring a great deal of 
pride onto the docks every night. 
“Look around; everyone knows 
their jobs. They don’t have to be 
told.” 

At the time Dixon is meeting 
with a visitor, he points to two 
of his men. “Look at Greg Reese 
and John Regan. I should be over 
there helping them. But they can 
see that I’m busy, so they just went 
ahead without me.” 

“I wish we had 50 men like 
them,” he adds. 

Dixon admits that many of the 
clerks at the Philadelphia Post 
Office look at the mail handlers 
on the dock as being “in Siberia.” 

“But,” he says, “you couldn’t 
get any of these guys to transfer 
upstairs. There’s no pressure here. 
Sure, it’s hard work, but manage- 
ment will stand behind the man. 
Everybody knows their job and 
does it. 

“There’s freedom down here.” 

Dixon points to Reese and 
Regan. They’ve worked up a good 
sweat in the last 30 minutes. But 
they’re smiling and talking with 
each other as they push a giant 
hamper full of sacks onto a truck 
ready to pull out. & 


—Frank Brennan 





aster than parcel post. 
Goes to more places than Ex- 
press Mail. 

More options available than 
parcel post or Express Mail. 

It’s priority mail! 

While priority mail is a major 
revenue source for the Postal Serv- 
ice, postal employees and custom- 
ers sometimes confuse it with 
other services. Last year, for in- 
stance, priority mail volume hit 214 
million pieces and revenues broke 
the half-billion-dollar barrier. Both 


were significant increases over 1977. 


To overcome confusion, the 
Postal Service this fall will kick 
off a campaign designed to gener- 
ate awareness among commercial 
mailers and consumers of priority 
mail’s benefits. We'll also use it to 
tell postal employees about its 


importance. 

Materials are being developed 
and will include brochures, sales 
aids and posters. 

Today, all too often when a cus- 
tomer asks for Express Mail toa 
city that may not be on the net- 
work, postal people forget that 
priority mail is an excellent alter- 
native. It is, in effect, a mid-range 
service, offering some of the ad- 
vantages of both Express Mail and 
parcel post and many of its own as 
well. 

Priority mail—often called air 
parcel post or air priority—is really 
First-Class Mail weighing more 
than 12 ounces, and it includes let- 
ters and parcels. 

The letters or flats usually con- 
tain communications, such as 
lawyers’ briefs, and the parcels 


have merchandise, such as auto 
parts. Basically, the parcels contain 
items not covered by the Private 
Express Statutes (our monopoly on 
letter mail). In other words, cus- 
tomers don’t have to use us at all 
to send this type of material. 

However, we offer many ad- 
vantages. We regularly give pri- 
ority mail next-day service locally 
and to zones 1 and 2, and up to 
three days to zones 3 to 8. 

We also provide a potpourri of 
options—such as registry, insur- 
ance, collection on delivery (COD), 
return receipt, restricted delivery, 
and special delivery. 

Priority mail can also be sent to 
every receiving point in the postal 
network—from New York to New- 
castle, CA, and to everywhere in 
between. @ 
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he role of the Postal Service in 

the important field of electronic 

message services seemed to 
hinge on the swing of a pendu- 
lum this summer. Official Wash- 
ington, at both ends of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, as well as not-so- 
official observers with vested inter- 
ests at points in-between and 
around, hotly debated the pro- 
priety of USPS participation in 
this area. 

Postmaster General William F. 
Bolger publicly stated nearly a year 
ago that “the only way in which 
we will be able to keep our volume 
high is through participation in 
electronic message transfer.” 

For that reason, he last year 
requested the Administration to 
identify the USPS role in elec- 
tronics and to provide the neces- 
sary policy guidance. The President 
subsequently established an Inter- 
agency Coordinating Committee, 
with USPS participation, to recom- 
mend the direction and parameters 
of our role. 

Finally, on July 19, President 
Carter declared the Administra- 
tion’s support for new services 
proposed by the Postal Service 
which will use long distance tele- 
communications systems to feed 
into the normal mailstream for 
delivery by postal carriers. The 
statement also listed eight condi- 
tions on our role. 

Many considered the statement 
comprehensive and conclusive, and 
fair to both the Postal Service and 
the private sector, while also being 
in the best interest of the public. 

But, the debate didn’t stop there. 
Two weeks later, the battleground 


What will the Postal Service’s role be 


shifted to Capitol Hill. The Senate 
Appropriations Committee sent 
to the floor for final vote an 
altered fiscal year 1981 Postal 
Service Appropriations Bill. 

An amendment had been added 
to the Bill which would prohibit 
USPS from procuring, owning, or 
operating an electronic message 
system (EMS) or marketing di- 
rectly to the public electronic 
message services without Congres- 
sional approval. It did allow, how- 
ever, research, development, and 
testing of electronic message tech- 
nology applications on an experi- 
mental basis, and the continuation 
of contracts such as the one we 
have with Western Union on the 
development of Electronic Com- 
puter Originated Mail (E-COM). 
This bill will come before the Sen- 
ate when it returns from its recess. 

The next erratic swing of the 
pendulum saw the Federal Com- 
munications Commission (FCC) 
deciding that it had total regulatory 
authority over the proposed 
E-COM (Electronic Computer 
Originated Mail) service. In the 
discussion which preceded the 
vote, the Commissioners also 
indicated their intention to closely 
scrutinize the effect of USPS’s 
plan for a nationwide electronic 
mail service upon other competi- 
tors. 

The Postal Service's interpreta- 
tion of the laws governing the 
USPS is that the FCC should prop 
erly regulate the private telecom- 
munications companies that pro- 
vide transmission services to us, 
but that the Postal Rate Commis- 
sion is the regulatory body which 


has jurisdiction over the Postal 
Service. The President's policy 
statement clearly agreed with this 
interpretation. Any other system 
could invite internal struggles 
between and among federal agen- 
cies—all of which are charged with 
the primary responsibility of pro- 
viding service to the public. 

Of still more pressing concern 
to the Postal Service than these 
legislative and regulatory develop- 
ments has been the concerted effort 
by forces in the private sector to 
block USPS from participating in 
electronic message services. They 
have mounted intensive and exten- 
sive lobbying and public relations 
programs to deny a role to the 
Postal Service. 

While such events were unfold- 
ing at a dizzying pace—especially 
in view of the long wait for the 
White House guidelines—key offi- 
cials of the Postal Service, from 
the Postmaster General and Deputy 
Postmaster General on down, met 
with several influential groups to 
clarify USPS intentions and seek 
their support. 

One of the most comprehensive 
statements was made by PMG 
Bolger before the Armed Forces 
Communications and Electronics 
Association this summer. Many 
members of that Association are 
leaders in the private sector elec- 
tronics market, and Bolger em- 
phasized the fact that the Postal 
Service wants to work in partner- 
ship with private industry in this 
broad area. 

He said that the Postal Service 
will use electronic message services 
as a new, improved means of 
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moving the mail to the places we 
serve, just as we use airplanes, 
trucks, and trains. The objectives 
will be: to reduce our costs of han- 
dling mail ; to speed and improve 
service; and to fulfill our obligations 
to all of our employees. 

Bolger also enunciated the spe- 
cifics of what USPS would do, and 
equally important, what we 
would not do in electronic message 
services , and concluded: “The 
Postal Service firmly believes that 
electronic communications is a field 
in which all the sectors can work 
well together—in fact, a field in 
which we will all work best when 
we work together.” 

In line with that policy, the 
Postal Service has initiated three 
proposed new service tests: (1) 
E-COM service; (2) INTELPOST, 
an international electronic mes- 
sage service; and (3) an Electronic 
Message Service System. 

USPS was set to launch E-COM 
service last December. However, 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission did not approve Western 
Union’s (whose transmission facili- 
ties we intend to use initially) 
tariff proposal. The FCC has now 
ruled that it has the authority to 
regulate all involvement in this 
service by both Western Union 
and the Postal Service. 

This new sub-class of First-Class 
Mail would enable companies with 
the message volume and computer 
capability to tie into receivers in 
25 major post offices around the 
country. The messages then would 
be delivered anywhere in the coun- 
try within two days. 

It has been estimated that 30% 


Many interests debate the issue 


of current First-Class Mail, includ- 
ing such items as bills and state- 
ments, is prepared from a com- 
puter-based system. The volume 
projection for the first 12 months 
of E-COM service is over 12 
million messages. 

The demonstration phase of 
INTELPOST—the second pro- 
posal—was officially launched in 
July. According to USPS plans, 
this international electronic mail 
system eventually will send fac- 
simile messages between the 
United States and seven foreign 
countries by way of satellite. 

The service will use the tele- 
communications services of an 
existing carrier, while taking ad- 
vantage of our singular, nation- 
wide postal system and further 
strengthening our ties with other 
nations—a principle that underlies 





all our electronics-related projects. 
Of course, the FCC decision might 
also affect plans for this service. 

The third effort, a study of a 
national Electronic Message Serv- 
ice System, is a longer-range pro- 
gram. USPS is exploring both the 
possibility and feasibility of such a 
system. At present, we are in the 
second of five steps, the “system 
validation” stage. The initial effort 
to determine the general kind of 
system that would be most promis- 
ing is nearing completion. 

Final decisions on such services 
now rest on the next swing of the 
pendulum. The last chapter on this 
singularly important issue cannot 
be written until the Congress 
reconvenes and the legislative and 
regulatory considerations are 
finally resolved. @ 


Postmaster Ceneral’s Comments on 
Presideat’s Electronic Mail Policy 


he President's policy statement is 
| forrne news. It is fair both to 
the Postal Service and the private sec- 
tor, as well as being in the best interest 
of the public. 

“By supporting the Postal Service's 
application of electronic technology, 
the President has given us the oppor- 
tunity to provide an improved level of 
mail services at lower costs to the 
public. And in stating that the Postal 
Service should use the transmission 
services of private carriers (which has 
always been our intention), he has 
ensured that the interests of the pri- 
vate sector will not be infringed upon. 
We look forward to the opportunity 
to link our nationwide delivery sys- 


tem to the private sector transmission 
capabilities to better serve the 
American public. 

“ Although today’s action is im- 
portant, no one should jump to the 
conclusion that an electronic mail 
system of any large scale is just 
around the corner. It is not, because 
it remains to be seen how ready the 
public is to accept and use such a 
system. The Postal Service will pro- 
ceed carefully into this field. 

“In the meantime, we remain fully 
committed to the further development 
of the best possible conventional mail 
system.” 

July 19,1979 @ 








t stake was the “Best in the 
West” post office softball 
crown. 

And when the dust had settled, 
the plate cleaned, and the cleats 
hung up, the Freels “Gold Train” 
of Phoenix had defeated San 
Diego, 6-5, to capture the coveted 
title. 

Nearly 400 Postal Service em- 
ployees from Arizona, California, 
Colorado, and New Mexico 
converged on Phoenix this past 
spring for the first ““Best in the 
West” tournament. The four states 


fielded 24 teams for the double- 
elimination slo-pitch competition. 

Tournament organizers Paul 
Focareta, tour 1 distribution clerk, 
and Bill Freels, tour 1 distribu- 
tion clerk, of the Phoenix Main 
Post Office, said that they hoped to 
make it an annual Memorial Day 
weekend outing. 

“We started a postal softball 
league here in 1978,” said 
Focareta, “and also held a local 
tournament. During the winter, 
we spent a lot of time organizing 
this regional competition.” 
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“Los Angeles originally had 
scheduled a tournament very close 
to ours,” commented Freels, 

“but I’m sure that if we can get 
together with them on dates, a lot 
of their teams will play here and a 
lot of our teams will play there.” 

California was well represented 
by teams from San Bernardino, 
San Diego, Santa Ana, Alhambra, 
Stockton, Laguna Beach, and 
Garden Grove. Colorado sent two 
teams, one each from Denver and 
Pueblo, and New Mexico sent a 
team from Santa Fe. 





Meanwhile, the host state, 
Arizona, fielded the largest number 
of nines—eight from Phoenix, two 
from Tucson, and one each from 
Mesa, Sun City, Scottsdale, and 
Sunnyslope. 

In addition to the Freels of 
Phoenix winning the crown and 
San Diego being runner-up, other 
teams which placed in the top six 
were: 3rd—Rivera of Phoenix; 
4th—Sun City; 5th—Garcia of 
Phoenix; and 6th—Scottsdale. 

Before the dust from the final 
game had settled, challengers 


were already asking: “Who will 
be the ‘Best in the West’ in 1980?” 
Postal employees who are inter- 
ested in participating in Phoenix 
next year should contact: Paul Fo- 
careta, c/o Clerks Mail Box, Phoe- 
nix Main Post Office, Phoenix, AZ 
85026. 8 

Twenty-four teams vied for the 

title, “Best in the West,"’ with the 

Freels “Gold Train” of Phoenix 

taking first place trophies (top 

photo on the right). That's Lou 

Holly, Phoenix Main Post Office 

clerk and a member of the winning 


team, taking a cut at the ball in 
the center photo below 
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THE MAN 
WITH A 
NEW HEART 





t was early April 1979 in 

Washington, DC. Bright 

stars filled the sky over a city 
bejeweled with cherry blossom 
trees in full bloom. 

Music filled the ballroom where 
the young debutantes danced 
with their escorts. Proud parents 
beamed, occasionally joining in the 
dancing. In the middle of the 
swirling crowd were Arthur and 
Cynthia Gay, whose daughter, 
Anita, was one of the glowing 
debs. 

A beautiful, happy evening for 
all, especially for Arthur, a person- 
nel clerk at the Washington, DC, 
Post Office. Why? Seven years 
earlier, his doctors told him that 
he would never see that evening, 
that he had no more than eight 
months to live and perhaps as few 
as four. 

His heart, which had troubled 
him since a bout with rheumatic 
fever when he was 11, was about 
to give out. The many operations, 
the artificial valves implanted in the 
intervening years, would no longer 
sustain him. Arthur Gay, then 
36, the father of three, heard the 
death knell. 

But he refused to believe it, and 
fought to silence it. Today, he 
recalls that moment as if it were 
only yesterday. “That was a very 
low point in my life,” he says, 
“but I refused to believe that life 
would slip away from me.” And 
it didn’t. 

Arthur subsequently became the 
199th person in the world to under- 
go a complete heart transplant. 

Until age 11, he had been an 
active child. But the rheumatic 
fever weakened his heart to the 
point where most of his activity 
had to be curtailed. At 15, his 
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aortic valve was malfunctioning, 
but his cardiologist advised against 
replacement because open heart 
surgery was still experimental. 

The alternative was medication, 
rest, dieting, and a quiet existence. 
On two occasions during his teens, 
doctors told his parents that he 
would not live through the night. 

But Arthur survived each crisis 
because of, in his words, “a lot of 
luck, good medical treatment, and 
blessings from God.” 

After graduation from high 
school, he completed two years 
of college, with a limited schedule, 
staying as inactive as possible. His 
lifelong ambition to become an air 
force pilot was dashed because of 
his heart condition. 

In 1957, Arthur joined the Post 
Office Department as a clerk 
at the city post office in Washing- 
ton. He was a parcel post distrib- 
utor and later became a first-aid 
attendant, manning the Health 
Unit on tour 3. He also taught first- 
aid to other employees. 

In 1965 he transferred to the 
railway post office for one year. 
The work proved too strenuous, 
and he left the post office to be- 
come a telephone salesman for a 
graphic arts firm. 

Shortly afterwards, he was 
hospitalized. In 1971, he under- 
went open-heart surgery, his aortic 
valve replaced with an artificial 
one. 

But his health did not improve 
to the point where he could return 
to work to support his family. 

For two years he was bedridden, 
forced to sleep in a seated position 
in order to breathe and keep fluid 
from filling his lungs. 

Then, the doctors said Arthur 
needed more surgery—this time 


to replace his mitral valve. But 
they advised against it, saying he 
could not survive more open-heart 
surgery. It was then that they pro- 
nounced his life all but over. 

Shaken, but far from defeated, 
Arthur fought back. His 5’ 1014/2” 
frame carried only 110 pounds. 
Eating, sleeping, even keeping his 
mind clear and alert were accom- 
plished only with great difficulty, 
and even greater determination. 

At the very first suggestion of 
the possibility of a complete heart 
transplant, he leaped at the idea— 
at the one, final hope. 

On December 17, 1972, Arthur 
entered the Medical College of 
Virginia to await a heart donor. 
Fortunately, almost miraculously, 
it became available on January 11, 
and the surgery was done imme- 
diately. 

“I can breathe, I can breathe,” 
said a greatly relaxed Arthur after 
the surgery. For the first time in 
years he did not have to labor 
painfully to inhale and exhale life- 
sustaining oxygen. 

“It had to be a medical miracle,” 
he says, adding that he “could not 
believe how good he felt.” 

Arthur's recovery from the 
surgery was slow and tedious, 
fraught with examinations, tests, 
medications, and exercise. 

When he returned home, he 
spent all of his time with his 
family, enjoying being alive with 
them. In the first 21/2 years after 
the surgery, the family logged 
some 54,000 miles in trips, outings, 
and vacations. 

Arthur returned to the Wash- 
ington Post Office in March 1975 
as a personnel clerk under the 
Postal Service’s Severely Hand- 
icapped Program. Today, he 


processes security applications for 
new employees, certifies and main- 
tains an up-to-date file on em- 
ployees requiring work clothes, 
and mans the phone verification 
desk. 

“Arthur is an exceptional per- 
son,” says his supervisor, Carol 
Booher, an employment officer. 
“He is a hard worker and extreme- 
ly willing to take on new assign- 
ments. He has learned nine dif- 
ferent operations and is still eager 
to learn more.” 

Arthur, in turn, says that he 
likes his work with the post office, 
finding it interesting and chal- 
lenging. To this day, more than 
six years after the heart transplant, 
he must take 15 to 20 pills each 
day, follow a rigorous exercise 
program, and stay on a strict diet 
to keep his newly-acquired weight 
in the 160-pound range. 

While his family and job occupy 
the most important places in his 
life, Arthur donates a great deal of 
his time these days to the Wash- 
ington Heart Association, Mended 
Hearts, and various other groups 
and organizations—sharing his ex- 
perience and offering his encour- 
agement to other heart patients. 

“ All of us are working toward 
the same goals,” he says of them, 
“with little variation. Our deter- 
mination is relatively equal.” 

Yet, there is something that sets 
this warm and modest gentleman 
apart from most. Perhaps his bat- 
tle was bigger. His gratitude seems 
deeper, and his sense of life much 
greater. 

At the debutante ball this year, 
Arthur, his wife, and their daugh- 
ter had to be among the happiest 
people alive. @ 

















e encourages all of us to work 
. to our full potential.” 

“He makes sure that we know 
of all the available Postal Service 
training and development oppor- 
tunities and strongly encourages 
us to take advantage of them.” 

“He posts all job opportunities 
as soon as they come in, and 
frequently reminds us to read them 
and encourages us to apply for 
them.” 

“He really cares about us— 
about how well we perform in 
our present jobs and about our 
upward mobility. He constantly re- 
minds us that we can move up if 
we work toward that goal.” 

Such comments are the norm, 
rather than the exception, about 
a postmaster in a small city in 
Michigan. The “he” is 31-year-old 
Gary Woudstra and the city is East 
Detroit. He served as postmaster 
there from June 1977 until this past 
May when he was appointed post- 
master in Roseville, MI. 

While Woudstra is living proof 
of the upward mobility opportu- 
nities within the Postal Service— 
having risen from a level 4 in 1966 
to level 22 in 13 years—he diverts 
conversation away from his per- 
sonal accomplishments and toward 
the progress made by his em- 
ployees. 

“They are good, hard-working 
people,” he says, ““and they de- 
serve to move up. It’s good for 
them and for the Postal Service. 

“Obviously, we all have to 


Joan Vigneau 


take courses and train for more 
responsible positions if we are go- 
ing to advance. I just want to make 
sure that my people know about 
the opportunities and receive my 
encouragement. 

“They, in turn, do a better job 
for us. There is a direct payback. 
My best employees who want to 
advance know that they have to 
succeed in their present jobs, while 
they are preparing for promotions. 
And they know that they need a 
good record in order to move on 
and up.” 

Woudstra himself has compiled 
an enviable record during his years 
with the Postal Service, although 
he first viewed his work here as a 
means to another end. 

Following graduation from 
high school in 1966, he became a 
tour 1 mailhandler at the Royal 
Oak, MI, Sectional Center in order 
to pay his way through Oakland 
University in Rochester, MI. To- 
day, he is studying for a master’s 
degree in management. 

While his early career goal was 
teaching, Woudstra found his 
work in the Postal Service chal- 
lenging and rewarding. He quickly 
rose through the ranks in such 
functional assignments as mail 
processing and window service 
staffing and scheduling, facility 
activation and analysis, mechani- 
zation, quality control (including 
ODIS, the Origin Destination 
Information System), financial 
auditing, capital investment, 
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and budgeting. 

He was detailed to Clarkston, 
MI, as officer-in-charge in 1976, 
and appointed postmaster of East 
Detroit the following year. 

Through the years, in addition 
to taking courses at the university, 
Woudstra has followed his own 
advice about taking Postal Service 
courses. Between 1971 and 1978, 
he completed Postal Operations 
Supervision, Methods/Time 
Measurement, Capital Investment 
Analysis, Carrier Delivery Super- 
vision, Postal Facility Activation, 
and Management Action Series 
(PES 20—Postmaster). 

In spite of, or maybe because 
of, the many demands of his 
busy schedule at home, work, 
school, and in the community, 
Woudstra considers his role as 
mentor to his employees extremely 
important. 

And he seeks out training and 
promotion opportunities for his 
employees and personally en- 
courages them to take advantage 
of them. 

“Gary never tires of telling 
us that the opportunity is there,” 
says Rick Yovanovich, supervisor 
of mails and delivery. In his 20 
years with the Postal Service, Yo- 
vanovich has taken three training 
courses, two of them during 
Woudstra’s tenure in East Detroit. 

“Gary has made a big differ- 
ence to us, says Delores Nichols, 
distribution and window clerk. 
“He encourages us to do our work 


Ernie Sittaro 








well and to get actively involved 

in training courses.” In the past 
two years, the 12-year postal 
worker has completed four courses 
and recently began applying for 
postmaster vacancies. 

Carrier Ernie Sittaro, though 
a 23-year veteran with the Postal 
Service, took his first training 
course in 1977, and last spring 
completed his second. And for the 
first time, he has begun bidding on 
higher positions. 

“Gary really changed me, my 
whole attitude,” he says. “Before 
Gary came, I was disgusted with 
the lack of advancement opportu- 
nities in the Postal Service. But 
he took the time to make it clear 
that there is a lot of opportunity 
out there, that each of us has a job 
to do, and that we can move ahead. 
I’ve learned a lot just from going 
on job interviews.” 

Similarly, distribution clerk 
Mike Stytzer adds, “I only wish 
I’d known about the training op- 
portunities a few years ago. I’ve 
been in the Postal Service for 17 
years and am just now taking my 
first course. I really like dealing 
with people, so I’m taking a course 
on customer services relations.” 

Completely agreeing with him, 
carrier Joan Vigneau says, “Gary 
makes it clear that upward mobility 
depends on the person; if you want 
to go somewhere, the opportunity 
is there.” 

For her and many others in 
East Detroit, a prime role model is 


Delores Nichols 


Ray Targowski, who advanced 
from his position as a carrier in 
East Detroit to senior designer in 
the Public and Employee Commu- 
nications Department at Head- 
quarters this past February. 

Targowski joined the Postal 
Service in 1975 as a temporary 
carrier in Detroit. The following 
year he became a career carrier in 
East Detroit. “When Gary came,” 
he says, “he really made a differ- 
ence in our lives. He stressed pro- 
fessionalism at all times and made 
us realize that we could go just as 
far as we wanted to.” 

Targowski always had wanted 
to be an artist, having studied 
at the Center for Creative Studies 
in Detroit after serving with the 
Army in Vietnam. From 1969 to 
1974, he was a commercial artist, 
but the recession closed the door 
on that. 

“When I joined the Postal 
Service,” he recalls, “it was pri- 
marily for the paycheck. But Gary 
made me realize that I could ful- 
fill my true career goals, my artistic 
ambitions, here. And now I really 
feel like I am working toward my 
full potential.” 

Woudstra explains himself in 
this way: “I view employee devel- 
opment as one of the most positive 
and rewarding aspects of the entire 
equal employment opportunity 
program. And when we can help 
our employees help themselves, 
they, in turn, help the entire Postal 
Service.” @ 
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TEAMWORK SAF 


It takes teamwork to find and 
correct safety hazards and to 
work safely. No one person can 
do it by himself or herself. 

To help you keep this fact in 
mind—and to help all of us keep 
our facilities safe working places 
—postal puzzle experts have 
come up with another word game. 

All but one of the 52 baseball 
and football teams listed on page 
17 are hidden in the grid. SEE IF 
YOU CAN FIND WHICH TEAM IS 
MISSING. 

The name of the team may read 
forward, backward, up, down, or 
diagonally. The name of each 
team must read in a straight line 
without skipping any letters. The 
names may intersect or interlock; 
thus, the same letter can be used 
more than once. 

To win, you must use the entry 
form on page 17. 


. & Pe 


his all goes back to one teacher 
T had in high school,” says 

George G. Jehle Jr. “She gave 
her students the inspiration to 
write stories and poetry.” 

And Jehle feels that inspiration 
paid off handsomely for him be- 
cause his story, ‘How I Dealt with 
a Discourteous Customer,” took 
first place in Postal Life’s story 
writing contest (May/June 1979 
issue) on the subject of courtesy. 

Jehle, 63, regular clerk in the 
General Post Office in Brooklyn, 
NY, on tour 1 incoming mails, 
began his postal career 13 years 


Thirty prizes will be awarded to 


Teamwork Safety Contest winners. 


They are: 1st prize—$150; 2nd 
prize—$100; 3rd prize—$75; 4th 
prize—$50; 5th prize—$25; 6th 
through 30th prizes—1978 Mint 
Sets of U. S. commemorative 
stamps. 

The selection of the prizes 
will be determined by a random 
drawing from the correct entries. 
The first correct entry drawn will 
be the first-prize winner; the sec- 
ond correct entry drawn will be the 
second-place winner, etc. 

One word of caution: Entries 
must be addressed as indicated in 
the rules below; entries incor- 
rectly addressed will be ineligible. 

Entries must be postmarked be- 
fore midnight, October 31, 1979, 
and winners’ names will be pub- 
lished in the January-February 
1980 issue of Postal Life. 


ago after spending most of his life 
as a hairdresser. 

“A brother-in-law was taking an 
exam for the post office,” he says, 
“and suggested I take it, too. Well, 
I got a good mark and was offered 
a job. My wife told me to close 
the shop I owned and take the job. 
I’ve never been sorry that I listened 
to her. I love my job. I love the 
people I work with, and I love 
keeping busy.” 

Jehle won $150 for taking first 
place, and his story appears on 
page 18. 

Each runner-up will receive a 
$50 cash award, and Postal Life 
plans to print their winning 
articles in the months ahead. 

The Postal Life Advisory Board, 
composed of postal employees, se- 
lected the five prize winners. In 
all, there were 168 entries. 


RULES: 


1. All Postal Service employees are eligible, 
except employees in Headquarters or Headquar- 
ters-related units 

2. All entrants must complete the entry 
coupon. 

3. All entries become the property of the U. S. 
Postal Service, and none can be returned or 
acknowledged 

4. Mail entries to: Teamwork Safety Contest, 
Room 10992, U.S. Postal Service, Washington 
DC 20260. (Note: Entries addressed 
otherwise will be declared 
ineligible.) 

5. Entries must be 
postmarked before mid- 
night, October 31, 

1979, to be 
eligible. 


The four runners-up are: 





Dorothy J. Gray, 
claims clerk, 
Camden, NJ, 








Post Office. 


Linda G. Peach, 
distribution clerk, 
Huntington Beach, CA, 
Post Office. 





John Evan Jones, 
postmaster, 
Vernal, UT, 
Post Office. 








Stan Bednarczyk, 
letter carrier, 
Camden, NJ, 
Post Office. 
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51 of the 52 baseball and football teams listed (below) are hidden in the grid. Which one is not? 
BUCCANEERS 


A's 
ANGELS 
ASTROS 
BEARS 
BENGALS 
BILLS 
BLUEJAYS 
BRAVES 
BREWERS 
BRONCOS 
BROWNS 


CARDINALS 
CHARGERS 
CHIEFS 
COLTS 
COWBOYS 
CUBS 
DODGERS 
DOLPHINS 
EAGLES 


FALCONS 


FORTY-NINERS 


GIANTS 
INDIANS 
JETS 
LIONS 
MARINERS 
METS 
OILERS 
ORIOLES 
PACKERS 


TEAMWORK SAFETY CONTEST ENTRY FORM 


The missing team is 


PADRES 
PATRIOTS 
PHILLIES 
PIRATES 
RAIDERS 
RAMS 
RANGERS 
REDS 
REDSKINS 
REDSOX 
ROYALS 





SAINTS 
SEAHAWKS 
STEELERS 
TIGERS 
TWINS 
VIKINGS 
WHITESOX 
YANKEES 





NAME 





HOME ADDRESS 


CITY 





HOME TELEPHONE NO. (INCLUDE AREA CODE) 





JOB TITLE 


FACILITY WHERE EMPLOYED 











FIRST PRIZE WINNER 
"HOW I DEALT 


WITH A 


DISCOURTEOUS 


s a substitute clerk, I was com- 
pleting my first week on tem- 
porary assignment for the 

summer at the Bath Beach Station 
in Brooklyn, NY. 

On Saturday, I was instructed 
to man the lobby entrance door and 
to close it promptly on time. I 
took up my position at 11:55 a.m. 
and carefully allowed patrons to 
enter and leave as I held the door. 
When it was closing time, exactly 
at 12 noon, I proceeded to close 
the door as directed. 

From seemingly out of nowhere 
patrons appeared and pushed at 
the door, and I reluctantly allowed 
them to gain entry. 

“Lock the door,” shouted the 
window clerks. 

As I tried again to comply, a 
lady pushed forcefully and franti- 
cally against the door shouting, 
“T’m a box-holder!” 

I tried to hold the door closed 
but her superior strength pre- 
vailed. 

As she gained entrance, she 
raised the umbrella she was 
carrying and struck me repeated- 
ly about the head and shoulders as 
I tried to duck away. 

The clerks continued to shout, 
“Close the door!!!’ 

I was finally able to accomplish 
this, but then it was necessary to 
allow those inside the lobby to 
exit. 





CUSTOMER’ 


by George G. Jehle Jr. 











The “lady of the umbrella” 
glared at me as she was leaving. 
“I’m a box-holder,” she repeated 
scornfully. 

Needless to say that when my 
experience was recounted to all the 
station clerks, I was the butt of 
their joking remarks and their 
laughter. 

It bothered me that on my first 
attempt at “holding down the 
fort’ I did not come through with 
flying colors. 

This experience inspired me to 
write the following poem, a copy 
of which I deposited in the “um- 
brella lady’s” box number. 


“Anguish of a Window Clerk” 
I don’t know the answer 
but surely someone might— 
Toacrazy situation 
That happens every night. 
It’s local station closing time 
And clerks prepare their tallies— 
When all at once the rush is on 
From streets, and lanes and alleys. 
The patrons come from everywhere 
And crowd into the lobby— 
They just get by the closing door— 
Their timing’s like a hobby. 
The lock is snapped— 
Day’s business through. 
You'd think that would be it— 
When you look out through the 
window 
Late-comers have a fit!! 
They shout “Your clock is surely 
wrong! 
You’re 15 minutes fast!!”” 
And so it goes from day to day 
Now as in the past. 
There must be some solution— 
One that really works. 
But till we find this blessing, give 
“A cheer for the hapless clerks!” 


On Tuesday, I was called by the 
superintendent to his office. There, 
by the service window, stood “The 
Lady.” In the superintendent's 
presence she apologized to me for 
her discourtesy and outlandish 
behavior and told me how pleased 
she was with the means I had 
taken to make my point. & 























WELL, THAT SURE WAS AN 
INTERESTING PROGRAM 




















I WASNT SLEEPING 
I DIDN'TMEAN | MAUDE-ER, JUST 
TO WAKE YOU RESTING My EYES 


7 I WAS WATCHING THE )2\rAz. 
BASEBALL GAME 


SORRY, DEAR... 



























Me THE GAME WAS OVER AN HOUR 
= Vag! AGO,EDGAR. I WATCHED A 
7_d.| SPECIAL PROGRAM ON HOW 
SAVING ENERGY AT HOME CAN 
ACTUALLY SAVE US MONEY _) 















BELIEVE ALLTHAT \3 
STUFF DO YOU . 
MAUDE ? 
WHO WON THE GAME ? 




















NOW LETS SEE...OH YES- IN THE WINTER 
MONTHS, WE SHOULD SET THE THERMOSTAT 
AT 65°, AND USE NICE HEAVY DRAPES 

AT THE WINDOWS, HAVE SUFFICIENT 
INSULATION ALL AROUND... 


YOU DIDN'T 
ANSWER ME- 
















SEEN MY GOLF CLUBS LATELY? 
I'D LIKE TO GET INAFEW 










DINNER- WHO 
WON THE 






WE CAN BEGIN WITH 
TURNING OFF ALL 
UNNECESSARY LIGHTS, 
AND TURN DOWN THE 


AIR CONDITIONER 
My BRRRRRRRR RR, 





















YOU KNOW HOW YOU HATE THOSE 

AWFUL DRAFTS EDGAR..,THEN THERE'S 
THOSE SIMPLE THINGS LIKE CLOSING 
ALL UN-USED ROOMS- GETTING RID OF 
UNNECESSARY CLOCKS... 








ENOUGH'S 
ry sao 
WON THE G OX" 
AMES * 








THE GAME WAS RAINED OUT IN 
THE THIRD INNING, DEAR... SORRY 


pire, 
NOW- AS FAR AS 
THE CAR GOES, | 
WE COULD WALK | 
TO THE SHOPPING i | 
CENTER... YOU j 
COULD JOIN A 
CAR POOL OR 
TAKE A BUS... 


BLA-BLA-BLA / 


BiA-GLA QA p a 4, 
























HEY MAUDE -YOU SURE 
WERE RIGHT ABOUT 

B REDUCING OUR ENERGY 
COSTS... IT'LL BE NICE TO 
HAVE A FEW EXTRA BUCKS 
IN MY POCKET FORA 
























WHATEVER 
HAPPENED 


TO?... 


don’t want money to be the 
primary thing in my life,” said 
letter carrier John Angelosanto 
of Bloomfield Hills, MI, when he 
inherited a fortune in 1965. 

Six years later, Postal Life 
visited him and learned that not 
only had money not become his 
main interest, it had changed his 
philosophy and routine little, if at 
all (March-April 1972 issue). 

Today, 14 years after the 
inheritance, Angelosanto remains 
true to his ideals. Though still a 
soft-spoken, unassuming man, he 
has surveyed his life and maintains 
that his biggest blessing was not 
the money, but his “good parents 
and good health... things you 
can’t buy with money.” 

Angelosanto remains a carrier 
out of the Bloomfield Hills Post 
Office; he’s been there since he 
joined the Postal Service in 1958. 

“Sure,” he says, “I thought 
about using the money to go into 
something else, once or twice. But 
I like it here. I like the people— 
many of them have been here since 
I came, and I like the work and the 
area.” 

He still lives with his parents 
in a modest home on a large 
estate in wealthy Bloomfield Hills. 
A 46-year-old bachelor, he helps 
his father with his caretaking du- 
ties on the estate. This is the same 
two-bedroom home where Angelo- 
santo grew up with his two, now- 


married brothers. 

In the early 1950s, he spent his 
spare time helping an elderly 
gentleman, William S. Caswell 
of Troy, MI, take care of his 
estate. They became close friends, 
and when Angelosanto served in 
the Army for two years, Caswell 
kept in touch with him. 

When Caswell died in 1965, 
the young mail carrier was named 
his sole heir. The press had a field 
day, and Angelosanto was deluged 
with advice and even marriage pro- 
posals. “The only place I could get 
away from it all was on my route,” 
he recalls. 

Upon the advice of lawyers, 
Angelosanto sold the home and the 
land and auctioned off the furnish- 
ings. His before-tax inheritance 
amounted to some $175,000, his 
net roughly $110,000. After in- 
vesting that in stocks and bonds, 
his annual interest would amount 
to $11,000, based on a 10% return. 

During the first few years 
after the inheritance, Angelosanto 
made weekly trips to his stock- 
brokers on his day off and traveled 
extensively in the continental 
United States on his vacations. He 
continued to help his father with 
caretaking chores, fished on Lake 
Michigan near Traverse City, and 
visited his brothers’ families. 

Today, he travels and goes fish- 
ing less often, but continues to 
spend a great deal of time with his 


John Angelosant 





family. He helps his father, takes 
his mother shopping, reads, and 
casually collects stamps and coins. 

“I just take it one day at a time,” 
he says. ‘To a certain extent, I 
guess I have my highs and lows. 
But, all-in-all, I really feel that I’ve 
been blessed, especially with my 
family and my health.” 

Clearly, money still is far from 
the most important thing in 
Angelosanto’s life. @ 
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MEEPING POSTED 


hen you can't find someone, what do you do? Turn 
to the post office. That's what Dr. C. J. Tai of the 
Tung-Shin Commune Hospital in Chungking, The Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, did recently when he asked the 
postmaster of Roanoke, VA, to locate a Virginia Military 
Institute classmate. Wrote Dr. Tai: ‘‘| am a VMI graduate, 
class of 1928, 78 this coming winter, an old rat now, may- 
be the only survivor in this part of the world, the oldest 
rodent of my class. | was in your nice city in 1928 after 
graduation, living with my American brother John 
(my memory is failing, the last name gives me the im- 
pression of English origin) and his wife, Catherine Lackay, 
a Lexington girl. . ."’ (Note: “rat” is the nickname for a 
freshman VMler.) SC Manager/Postmaster J. P. Saunders 
put his postal sleuths to work and learned that the Ameri- 
can ‘“‘brother,’’ John Whaley, still lives in Roanoke with 
his wife Catherine. ‘‘They 
were,’’ Saunders wrote to 
Dr. Tai, ‘‘very much sur- 
prised and pleased to hear 
you were still alive having 
not heard from you for a 
number of years. We have 
also contacted VMI and re- 
quested that they furnish 
you with a list of the class of 
1928 who are still living.” 


ere’s a switch! The Itawamba County Times, Fulton, 

MS, recently thanked Fulton Post Office workers for 
getting the news to its readers. Under a photo of Times 
and Fulton postal employees, the Times wrote: ‘You 
would never get the news if it weren't for the folks at your 
local post office. Getting the news to you each week is the 
result of a combined effort on the part of many, many peo- 
ple. It always begins with you (the reader) and your activ- 
ities and interests which are reported to us. The Times 
staff then puts this in newspaper form, prints it and the 
postmen distribute and deliver it straight back to you. Each 
week the total process involves much participation and 
many hours of time. We here at the Times want to say 
thank you to the postal employees for their help. With- 
out their positive, helpful manner, our job would be much 
more difficult." There are 14 employees in the Fulton Post 
Office. 


t will at least be Dec. 5 before the Postal Rate Com- 

mission issues a recommended decision on proposed 
changes to the bulk parcel post subclass. That will make 
it 14 months since the Postal Service originally filed its 
plan to restructure the subclass. The restructure was de- 
signed to take into account the cheaper handling of 
volume parcel post that would result from proposed 
operational changes. Last February, at the request of 
United Parcel Service, a U. S. District Court judge en- 
joined the Postal Service from impiementing the changes 
on a temporary basis. Now, the commission's delayed 
recommended decision puts off the possibility of lower 
rates in the subclass even longer. 


7 ired of the Postal Service being blamed for poor 
service, Augusta, ME, Postmaster H. Lloyd Carey de- 
cided to do some sleuthing. An article in the Kennebec 
Journal newspaper stated that ‘‘a 10-day delay in postal 
service was pinpointed . . . as the culprit behind a dispute 
about water treatment’’ at a local pond. In a note to the 
paper, Carey disclosed that the letter relating to the pond 
had been certified and the delivery, therefore, docu- 
mented. Mailed on a Monday, it was delivered Tuesday. 
“This was one-day delivery,’’ wrote Carey. ‘‘Where the 
letter went following delivery is beyond our control. | point 
this out as yet another instance of the Postal Service 
taking the blame for someone's error or negligence.” 


hopping by mail could become even easier under a 

recently proposed plan to provide a merchandise 
return service for retailers. The plan would allow retailers 
to provide customers with mailing labels which would 
take the place of postage on items they want to return. 
The USPS Board of Governors, at its regular meeting in 
August, approved filing the proposal with the independent 
Postal Rate Commission. To take advantage of the ‘‘busi- 
ness reply" service, a retailer would pay a $30 annual 
fee, maintain a trust account to cover postage, and pro- 
vide two-part labels for its customers. The Postal Service 
has proposed a 25-cent fee for the service in addition to 
regular postage and the insurance fee if applicable. 
Merchandise return service would be available for use 
with all parcel services. 











POSTAL PERSONALITIES 


rural carrier, Binger, OK, South- 
ern; and Alan B. Barrett, custodian, 
Schenectady, NY, Northeast. @ 














Melvin Schirtzinger 


elvin L. Schirtzinger, 57, 
M a distribution clerk in 
the Columbus, OH, Post Office, 
is the Postal Service's Outstand- 
ing Handicapped Employee of 
1979. 

Schirtzinger, who represented 
the Central Region, is the 13th 
recipient of the annual award. 

An 18-year postal veteran, 
Schirtzinger served with the 82nd 
Airborne in Holland in 1944. He 
was seriously injured by an ex- 
ploding mine and received the 
Purple Heart and Bronze Star. 

Despite severe head injuries 
requiring constant medication, 
as well as injuries to his hips 
and chest, a perforated eardrum 
and multiple shrapnel wounds, 
Schirtzinger, according to his 
supervisor, produces more work 
than many clerks. 

In addition, his attendance 
record is excellent; he has accu- 
mulated 1,300 hours of unused 
sick leave since joining the Postal 
Service. 

Other regional representatives 
who were considered for the 
national award were Carl H. 
Devers, postmaster, Thornton, 
WV, Eastern Region; Raymond 
C. Kohler, data systems man- 
agement officer, Tacoma, WA, 
Western; Charles Klingman, 








Calvin Hollingsworth 


C alvin Hollingsworth, a rural 
carrier in Blytheville, AR, had 
an unusual experience this past 
spring while on his route. 

He caught a five-pound buffalo 
fish while attempting to cross a 
normally dry road bed flooded by 
heavy rains. Hollingsworth stopped 
his vehicle in “midstream,” 
opened the door, reached down 
with his hand and snared the fish.@ 


Re skating is once again 
a popular sport. 

Forty years ago when Ralph 
Emerson started skating on the 
sidewalks of Middletown, OH, it 
was a popular pastime, too. Then 
there seemed to be a lull in the 
public's passion for the sport. 

A few years ago, after Emerson 
moved to Tucson, AZ, and became 

















Ralph Emerson 
a mark-up clerk in the post office, 
he began competitive skating. 

“Yes, there’s been a resur- 
gence of interest in the sport,” 
says Emerson, attributing the 
revival to introduction of disco 
skating and to the national mania 
for exercise. ‘‘Many adults,’ he 
adds, ‘‘are getting their exercise 
skating instead of jogging.” 

While strictly an ‘‘amateur,”’ 
Emerson says he finds skating 
challenging. As a member of a 
competitive skate club, he has 
placed in local and state meets in 
dance and figure skating. ‘‘l always 
wanted to go into competitive skat- 
ing,"’ Emerson adds. &@ 


ail LaPook may be afraid of 

heights, but she has no fear 
when it comes to jumping out of an 
airplane or flying one. 

LaPook, a letter sorting 
machine operator in Chicago’s 
Main Post Office, is a skydiver, 
has a commercial pilot's license, 
and an instructor's license. 

“Flying isn't the same as height; 
the two are not related,”’ says 

















LaPook, who began her postal 
career as a distribution clerk 11 
years ago. ‘I’m afraid of heights 
but | enjoy flying.” 

She also likes to skydive, but 
had to give that up for personal 
reasons about a year ago. “The 
sport has changed somewhat with 
more sophisticated equipment and 
fancy maneuvers,” she adds. 

LaPook’s interest in flying 
started with her involvement in a 
skydiving club, which she and her 
brother joined after reading about 
the sport in a magazine. 

Skydiving techniques, she says, 
vary according to style and the 
adjusting of one’s body positions. 
The first jump is made from a 
height of 2,800 feet and then in- 
creases to 7,000 feet. The correct 
landing technique is to land first 
on the toes, heels, and then the 
sides of the legs. 

LaPook is a member of Wing-It 
Inc., a private company that 
teaches people how to fly air- 
planes. It’s out of Midway Airport in 
Chicago. 

Using a single engine plane, 
she learned the techniques neces- 
sary to meet the requirements for 
a commercial pilot's license. To 








Gail LaPook 
get it, she had to complete 250 
hours of flight time, 50 hours of 
cross-country flying and perform 
certain maneuvers. &@ 


| Bag B. Garvey, a city carrier 

in Arlington, VA, and 
Charles W. Bradley Jr., a dis- 
tribution/window clerk in Brook- 
line, MA, are the two newest mem- 
bers of the Postal Life Advisory 
Board. Garvey represents the 
Eastern Region, Bradley the North- 
east. Each will serve on the board 
for one year. 

Bradley has been with the 
post office for 10 years and just a 
year ago he received a bachelor's 
degree in management informa- 
tion systems from Northeastern 
University. 

The father of four children, 
ranging in age from 14 to 21, Brad- 
ley was a retail furniture salesman 
and came to work in the post office 
seeking additional income. 

He likes to meet the public 
in his job, and his hobbies include 
stamp collecting as well as inter- 
national sport fishing. 

Garvey came to the post 
office in 1970. “| was impressed 














Charles W. Bradiey Jr. & Lee Garvey 


with the publicity about Postal 
Reorganization,” he says, ‘‘and 
| was looking for a people-oriented 
job, wnich a letter carrier job most 
certainly is.”’ 
He says he likes being part 
of an organization ‘“‘which has 
such a direct impact on every- 
one's life. | like being an essen- 
tial part of my community's 
social machinery. | also like the 
exercise and the fresh air.” 
Garvey, who's working toward 
a degree in business adminis- 
tration, participates in various 
sports, including skiing and 
wind-surfing. @ 
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POSTMASTERS 

When an employee moves, please remind that 
person to fill out PS form 1216 (Employee's 
Current Mailing Address) and to submit it to 
the personnel office in the post office where 
he works, making certain the employee's 
Social Security Number and the office's 
finance number are included. Do not send 
change of address to Postal Life. 
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